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so heavily leaded. This is a disadvantage to the eye, but it enables about 
twice as much matter to appear in the 704 pages as in the 689 pages of the 
official reports. The West Publishing Co. state that their reports contain 
numerous annotations. The notes can hardly be said to be very 
numerous, but where a note is appended to a case it will be found 
of considerable value. The official reports contain something which 
all reports not of those of courts of last resort should contain, and 
that is a list of the cases in the volume, and in the subsequent volume 
covering the Circuit, which have been reviewed, or which it has been 
sought to have reviewed, by the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
a short statement of what was done with the case in that court, and a 
reference to the page and volume of the Supreme Court reports on which 
the case can be found. There is also a table of cases in which petitions 
for a rehearing have been filed, and the disposition made of the same by 
the Court. The syllabi are somewhat more exhaustive and full in the 
official reports than those of the West Publishing Co. In those cases in 
which we have compared and examined the statement of the case and the 
extracts from the argument of counsel the amount of matter has been 
about the same in both reports. This was rather a surprise to us, as we 
had understood that the statement of the case, etc., was somewhat fuller in 
the official reports. We presume, however, that the West Publishing Co. 
has seen the mistake which it makes in the Federal Reporter in cutting the 
statement and almost invariably omitting the argument of counsel. The 
official reports contain a table of statutes cited in the opinion. As the 
syllabi are transferred to the index, and the index of the official reports 
also contains cases followed and applied, cases overruled, besides an 
elaborate index of the rules of court, the index is much more elaborate 
than in the volume of the West Publishing Co. Both reports contain the 
rules of court. The rules in the official reports, however, are not annotated. 
The official edition contams the minutes of the court in the proceedings at 
its organization, and what makes the volume complete, cases not otherwise 
reported, and a list of cases dismissed under Rules 16, 20 and 22. 

The Bar in the United States is very fortunate in having the privilege 
of choosing between two such excellent works. Mr. Blatchford 
deserves all praise for the great care which has been displayed in the pre- 
paration of his reports, and the time which has evidently been spent in 
making the volume as complete as possible. We cannot close this notice 
without at the same time calling attention to the energy of the West Pub- 
lishing Co., which has placed in the hands of the profession such a com- 
plete system of reports, and to whose stimulating competition we owe the 
very marked improvement which has taken place in nearly all official 
reporting. W. D. L. 



The Principles of the American Law of Contracts at Law 
AND IN Equity. By John D. Lawson, D.C.L., LL.D. St. Louis : 
The F. H. Thomas Law Book Co., 1893. 

The purpose of Dr. Lawson's book is to write a distinctively Ameri- 
can work on the principles of contracts, with a view to the necessity of 
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students in law schools and of lawyers who desire in a short time to 
refresh their memory on the principles which govern the legal conse- 
quences of agreements between man and man. Dr. Lawson tells us 
that the works of Milliard, Parsons, Story and Wharton are in no 
sense treatises on the principles of contracts, but rather digests. The 
works of Addison, Anson, Leake and Pollock, of England, possess a 
radical defect in that they treat of the law of England and not of the 
United States. Dr. Lawson seems to have the greatest admiration for 
Professor Anson's treatise, acknowledging that had it been the work of 
an American jurist, and devoted to American instead of English law, 
there would have been no necessity for his own work. 

The work is divided into five parts, which treat respectively of the 
formation of the contract, the operation of the contract, the interpretation 
of the contract, the discharge of the contract, and the remedies upon the 
contract. All our law which may be said to centre around the principles 
which should govern the rights arising out of an agreement between man 
and man being treated in 542 pages, the work is necessarily elementary 
in character. Short and concise statements of the law as it exists to-day, 
followed by apt illustrations of its application, principally taken from 
actual cases decided in this country, are the features of the work. The 
division is logical ; the notes are clear. In fact, what Dr. Lawson has 
attempted to do he has done thoroughly and well. All his works appeal 
to the same class of persons; those who desire in a short time to acquire 
a knowledge of the principles of law. His work is not a digest on 
the one hand, or a critical treatise on the other. It is plain statement, 
not of cases, but of principles, and where there has been a conflict the 
varying principles are stated without any discussion or comment as to the 
correctness of any particular view. Thus, on page 99, in treating of the 
Statute of Frauds, he states the rule that in England the seventeenth 
section, like the fourth, prevents a contract not in writing from being 
proved, but does not make it void ; and the American rule that contracts 
under the seventeenth section not in writing are absolutely void, without 
entering into any discussion or expressing any individual opinion as to 
whether the Statute of Frauds, as a rule, should be considered a law 
relating to evidence or to the substance of contracts. And on page 
103 he states, without comment, the rule in England that the considera 
tion must move from the plaintiff, and that a third party has no right to 
sue upon a contract, and the conflicting rule in this country that if one 
person for a valid consideration makes a parole promise to another for 
the benefit of a third person, the third person may maintain an action on 
the promise. On page 35, in speaking of the revocation of the acceptance 
of an offer, there is a paragraph which is not entirely clear. Dr. Lawson 
says : " An acceptance may be revoked by a communication to that effect 
before the acceptance is received, but not after," citing the cases of 
Potter V. Sanders, 6 Hare, i ; Com. Ins. Co. v. Hallock, 27 N. J. (L), 
64s; 72 Am. Dec, 380. Then he adds: "In Scotland it has been held 
that if notice of the retraction of an acceptance is received before or 
simultaneously with the receipt of the notice of acceptance, the contract 
is not binding." Thus, the law of Scotland seems to agree with the gen- 
eral statement made in the first sentence. Then we read : " But the 
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American and English rule is that the contract is complete when the 
letter or telegram of acceptance is despatched, which cannot be affected 
by any subsequent retraction of its acceptance though received by the 
offerer before the acceptance is in his hands." Thus it may be that Dr. 
Lawson considered the American and English rule as different from the 
rule as stated in the first sentence of the paragraph, and from the rule in 
Scotland. The citation for the last statement is Tiedeman Sales, Sec- 
tion 42. As a matter of fact, we do not know of any case which has 
involved the point, and we cannot believe that any American or English 
court will hold that if A accepts B's offer by letter and subsequently tele- 
graphs a revocation of the acceptance, and B receives the revocation 
before he receives the letter of acceptance, that there is a contract 
between A and B. 

Dr. Lawson, in treating of implied contracts, very properly separates 
contracts whose existence is implied from the evidence of acts rather than 
the evidence of parole agreements, and contracts created by law against 
the will of the parties, which are, properly speaking, not contracts at all, 
but which are rights and liabilities similar to the right and liabilities aris- 
ing out of contracts, which the law creates as the penalty for certain 
acts. Remembering our own experience, we can only hope that for the 
benefit of future students these contracts created by law, which are not 
contracts, will be banished from treatises on contracts, or tucked away in 
a part by themselves. 

On the whole, nothing but praise should be accorded to the author 
for the admirable manner in which he has done the work he has set him- 
self. The profession has long needed a work on contracts of this elemen- 
tary character. But the very simplicity and concise nature of the state- 
ments of law, which render the work such easy reading and so valuable 
to one who, having a knowledge of those principles, requires to read up 
for an examination or any other special purpose, render it impossible, we 
believe, for him to obtain from such a work a knowledge of the law which 
will stick in his memory. Personal experience and observation has 
brought us firmly to the conviction that the only method by which the 
principles of the law can be firmly fixed in the mind and rendered so as 
to be readily applied to new cases, is to look at the study from the stand- 
point of its historical development. This much has been said not to 
detract in the least from the merits of the book, which are great, or from 
its usefulness to the student or the lawyer, but to protest against the idea 
that this usefulness springs from the fact that the student can easily and 
rapidly acquire a useful working knowledge from such a work, and 
to point out that its usefulness lies in that it is a work which can be used 
for the purposes of review after the principles of law have been acquired 
under a totally different system. If the object of teaching is to place in 
the student's head in the l^ast possible time a fair knowledge of the sub- 
ject, so that an examination may be passed, then the exclusive use of such 
text-books can be commended ; but if the object of teaching is to improve 
the student's capacity to acquire further knowledge, and to render such 
knowledge as is given permanent, then such text-books as the one before 
us can be used only to round out a more serious and critical study. 

W. D. L. 



